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SUFI FOLK 
LITERATURE AND 
THE EXPANSION 
OF INDIAN ISLAM 


Richard M. Baton 


Tho secondary literature on medieval Indian society frequently 
portrays the Sufis as a group that provided a vital link between 
Hindus and Muslims, to some extent mitigating the harshness 
of the Muslim military conquest of the subcontinent. Many 
writers have advanced the argument somewhat further by 
identifying the Sufis as important agents in the conversion to 
Islam of a targe segment of India’s Hindu population, especially 
Hindus of lower castes.? But what is lacking in this literature is 
satisfactory explanation of how such conversions might have 
taken place, of how an essentially esoteric mystical tradition 
might have filtered down to commoners in some sort of compre- 
hensible and appealing form. It would be hard to imagine, for 
example, how depressed and illiterate Hindu castes such as the 
cotton cleaners or the barbers could have been attracted to an 
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abstract system of mystical stuges and states requiring an immenso 
degree of intellectual and spiritual discipline. Moreover, the Sufis 
of medieval India, as elsewhere, frequently stressed tho elitist 
nature of the rcles and the necessity of keeping their most 
esoteric knowledge to themselves, Indecd, one distinguished 
scholar has argued that Sufis in general felt a certain distrust 
of the common man and that this fecling was evidenced by their 
separation of the initiated Sufi from the noninitiated layman,3 

Once likely reason for the failure to explain the attraction of Hindu 
nonelites to Sufis has been the tendeney among many scholars 
of Sufism fo concentrate almost exclusively on the mystical 
literature, as opposed to the folk literature, as representing the 
sum and substance of the Sufi movement. The mystical literature, 
which can be said to represent the “high tradition” of the Sul 
movement in India and elsewhere, consisted of treatises on the 
abstract stages and states originally formulated by such mystical 
thinkers as [bo al’ Arabi. This literature was writlen for the 
edilieation of Tellow Sufis and does nob seem to have circulated 
mnong the lower elements of Hindu India, nor was it intended 
to. Moreover in India, as in most of the non-Arab Muslim world, 
such literature was usually written in Persian, which was certainly 
not a vernacular language among the nonelite Hindu population, 
Henee if it is true, as R.A. Nicholson has noted, that “Sufism 
is at once the religious philosophy and the popular religion of 
Islam,” * the link between the two has not been clearly established, 
at least as far as concerns Indian Tstam. 

Based on research on the medieval Decean city-state of Bijapur 
(1490-1686), it is my opinion that such a link was supplied in at 
least one sector of the Lidian subcontinent by the folk literature 
of certain local Sufis. Consisting of a number of short pocms 
written in one of the vernacular languages of medieval Bijapur, 
Dakani, this literature employed indigenous themes and imagery 
for the propagation not of complex mystical doctrines of the surt 
mentioned above, but of a simpler level of Sufi and also of Islamic 
precepts, Written mainly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by Bijapur Sutis belonging to the Chishti order, or by 
their descendants scattered elsewhere in the Decean, this literature 
has been preserved: ins the oral tradition of Dakani-speaking 
villagers throughout the Deeean platenu. Le has been suggested 
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that until the twenticth century, when radio and cinema. took its 
place, folk poetry of Sufi origin had occupied a dominant position 
in the folk culture of Deccan villages.5 What, then, was the nature 
of this literature, to whom did it appeal, and what was its relation 
to Islam or to Sulisin? 

The bulk of the folk poetry written by Sulis was sung by village 
women while engaged in various household chores. 'The most 
common types inchided the chakki-nama, so called because it was 
sung while grinding food grains at the grindstone or chakki, 
and the charkha-nama, sung while spinning thread at the spinning 
wheel, or charkha. Other types of such folk poetry included the 
luri-nama or lullaby, the shkadi-nama or wedding song, the 
sthagan-nama or married womian’s song, and the suhkaila or 
culogistic song.® Lt is evident that most of these poctic forms ap- 
pealed especially, and probably exclusively, to wonien. For in the 
villages of the Deccan it was the women who for centuries spun 
the cotton into thread, ground the juwar into meal, and rocked 
the children to sleep, Mach of these activities involved a st 
moving of the hands which the singing of songs composed ina 
regular meter could easily assist. This is especially true for the 
chakki-name wand the charkha-nama, the most widespread forms of 
Dakani folk poctry, both of which involved the turning of a wheel 
hy hand. Such village poetry appealed to women not only because 
it accompanied the houschold chores that they in particular 
performed, but also because its content was permeated with 
imagery especially meaningful to them. Female love and. its 
manifestations were typical themes in this literature, and met 
phors frequently drew on the two worlds of a young bride: the 
Thome she had left and her new father-in-law’s home.7 

The few studies that have been made of Dakani fulk literature 
trace it tu the efforts by Sulis to expand their leachings among the 
uileticred folk of the Deeean plateau." This is no doubt true so 
far as the written tradition of this poctry is concerned. But it 
does not mean that Sufis originated the idea of singing songs 
while grinding jawer or while spinning thread. Some sort of folk 
poobry relating to work at the spinning wheel or the grindstone 
wdoubtedly existed in the Marathi and Kannada oral traditions 
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long before Islam penetrated the Deccan plateau and is probably 
as old as the ubiquitous grindstone or spinning wheel themselves? 
What Sufis did was to adapt the simplost elements of Sufi doctrine 
to the already vehicles of folk poutry and to substitute 
vernacular Dakani for vernacular Marathi or Kannada’? Since 
the Sufism injected into t ried! with it the essentials 
of Islam, the Sulis’ use of this vehicle may be said to represent a 
major development in the cultural history of the Deccan, 

Sufi folk literature ean be found today in both written and oral 
traditions, Despite the intrusion of modern media in the villages, 
folk poctry relating to household chores is 1 sung, though 
apparently less so today than formerly, In the written tradition, 
chakki-names and churkhe-namas have appeared in various cheap 
lithograph editions which ean still be found in the Deccan country- 
side. There also exist: manuscript versions of this poetry, of which 
some dozen, preserved in collections in Hyderabad, have come to 
my attention, These manuscripls indicate that most of the folk 
poetry diseussed here originated with Bijapur sof the Chishti 
order, 

All cleven of these manuscripts, most of which are chakki- 
names, are undated copies of poetry which, judging from the style 
of Dakani used, can be aseribed to the seventeenth or early eight- 
eenth century, One chakki-nama is attributed to Amin al-Din Ala 
(d. 1675),"" an important: seventeenth-century Suli of notably 
heterodox tendencies. But this chakki-nama cannot be authentic, 
since it refers to events that ocourred after Amin al-Din’s death, 
Its style and eoutent, however, clearly prove it to be the work of a 
Sufi, and probably a Sufi of Bijapur, since the scribe was himself 
a resident of that. city.!2 Another chakki-nama closes with the 
nane of Shah Hashim Khudawand Hadi (d, 1704-5),'% one of 
Amin al-Din's closest initiates (khalifa) ab Bijapur, and both 
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internal and external evidence would support its authenticity. 
A third chakki-name was written by a certain Faruqi,’* a disciple 
Qwurid) of another of Amin al-Din A’la’s followers and hence most 
likely affiliated with the heterodox tradition of Sufism that focused 
around Amin al-Din.'> Two other chakki-namas in: manuseript 
form are of more recent origin. One of them, cataloged as that of 
acertain Ghausi,'® has recently been ascribed to a Sufi of Bijapur 
named Fi’l-Hal Qadiri (dates unknown).'? The other is of a certain 
Shah Kamal,!® or Shah Kamal al-Din (d. 1809-10), a Chishti Sufi 
from Belgaum who eventually settled in what is now Chittoor 
District and wrote the chakki-nama at his wife’s request.!9 There 
is also w® manuscript copy of a suhagan-nama,2? or married- 
woman’s song, written by Shah Raju (d. 1681 or 1685), a Chishti 
of Bijapur who later migrated to Hyderabad.24 A manuscript 
copy of a charkha-nama is attributed to a certain Salar,?* but his 
place of origin is not known. Two other chakki-namas are attributed 
to the niost famous Suli of the Deccan plateau, Sayyid Muhammad 
Banda Navaz Gisudiraz (a. 1122) of Gulbarga?" These, however 
are of doubtful authenticity, first because they are signed “Banda 
Navaz,” an epithet that the Sufi himself never used,?4 and second, 
because he lived a century and a half before the first authentic 
chakki-namus appeared, putting any such work of his in gross 
chronological isolation, 

Certain conclusions emerge from this discussion. In the first 
place, there is no doubt that all of the above manuscripts, even 
those whose authorship is most dubious, are the work of Sutis. 
Devotion to Ged and respect for one’s pir, or spiritual guide, are 
their constant themes. Second, most of these manuscripts origi- 
nated in Bijapur and are the work cither of resident Sufis of the 
Chishti order or of lay members of the order who had studied 
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there and then migrated elsewhere in the Deccan, Third, this 
popular literature was not the work of the great mystical writers 
| of Bijapur—Shah Miranji Shams al-’Ushshaq (d. 1499), Shah 

Burhan al-Din Janam (d. 1597), or Shaikh Mahmud Khush Dahan 
if (d. 1617)—but of their immediate spiritual descendants who 
lived in the second laf of the seventeenth and carly eighteenth 
centuries. But despite their separation in time by a generation or 
more, the mystical and popular writers were linked by close 
familial and doctrinal ties, In one of his works the mystic Burhan 
al-Din Janam alluded to the central symbol of the chakki-name, 
the grindstone, in the same way that popular writers alluded to it: 
“In the case of the chakki, some other power is required— 
somebody’s hand must be applicd to move the wheel. There arc 
many people who use the chakki, yet only the power hidden 
in the hand actually turns the wheel. That hand is ’arif al-wajud 
[‘knower of existence,’ i.c., God], and those who see that the power 
is in the hand are witnesses of the light; Ghereby they witness the 
essence, which is (tod. 25 

If one analyzes the content of the chakki-namu or the charkha- 
nama, three interwoven themes can be found: (1) an ontological 
link established between God, the prophet Muhammad, one’s own 
pir, and the reciter herself; (2) the use of the grindstone or the 
spinning wheel, or the mechanical parts thereof, to illustrate 
the above; and (3) the use of the mystics’ zikr, or spiritual exercise, 
{ to accompany and even to regulate the various phases of the 
woman's work, 

In the following chakki-nama of Shah Hashim Khudawand 
Hadi the first theme, the ontological link between God, the 
Prophet, the pir, and the woman at the grindstone, is clearly 
stated. In this passage are also explicated in simplified form the 
essential elements of the Chishti theory of Creation and of God’s 
relationship to the material world, a theory which can be traced 
directly to the writings of the great Spanish-Arabic mystic, Ibn 
al-’Arabi: 

First was Gou’s nae, 
And then His qualities. 
Inamy mind J keep the nano, 
Ani with cach breath 
(refrain Javillah” [There is no god) 


Dwell tar “il-Adhet” [15ub Allal] 
frons the hidden treasure 
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Has created the whole world artistically, 
Ho has created it with His own power— 
(refrain): Say “La-illah” 
Dwell in 
Cod Himself came out from t Iden treasure, 
And showed Himself in the guise of the Prophet. 
i (vofrain) 
In the presence of God, the Prophet is the chief 
Whoso teachings have given us support in both worlds. 
(refrain) 
Tho Prophet's khatifa is 'Ali, who is dear to Him, 
And whose disciples are our pire. 
(refrain) 
Allah, Mubatamad, and ‘Ali 
Aro our leaders whom we trust most 
And obey as slaves, 
(refrain) 
Our pir has taken our hands in his; 
He has givon us connections whole-heactedly. 
May he keep this connection forever. 
(refrain): Say “Ln-illah” 
Dwell in “il-Allah,”? 


The theology here is as simple as the language. ‘The devotee is not 
asked to master cither the doctrinal knowledge of the theolugian 
or the fine points of the Sufi’s esoteric knowledge, but only to feel 
comfort in God’s unity and majesty. 

These simple Islamic precepts were reinforced by parallels and 
metaphors drawn between them and the various parts of the grind- 
stone or spinning wheel ab which the woman was working. “As 
the chakki turns, so we find God,” concludes the above poem; “it 
shows its life in turning as we do in breathing.” 27 Similar analogies 
are found in the charkha-nama: 


Tmagine that your body is a spinning wheel, oh sister. 
Wo should get rict of our negligence 
And give up worldly differences, oh sister. 


The tongue is the unspun thread for the message of God; 
Tho tongue is the rim of the spinning wheel. 
Bring out the thread of breath and show il, oh sister, 

Both of these momorices should bo in our thro 
God has piven us the ability te burn our hand, 
And it is that which moves the wheel, oh sister. 

Faith must be for you what the drive-rope is for the wheel. 
Perhaps you know of the two wheels connected by the rope; 
Then you will know how the wheel turns, oh sister.?° 


20 Hashim Khudsawand Hadi, Chakki-namaErfan, Dakantmunuseript (Hydera- 
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A third feature of this literature is its incorporation of the mysti- 
eal cikrs, which are the spiritual exercises intended. to bring a 
Sufi closer to God. For practicing mystics the zikrs had a specialized 
use, certain ones being associated with certain stages on the 
traveler’s path toward Cod. In the popular literature, however, 
the sikrs were largely divested of their mystical content and became 
more devotional. Although the various zikrs were still diflerenti- 
ated, they did not correspond to the stages of the path, as they did 
for the mystics, but to different functions being performed at the 
grindstone or the spinning wheel, Furthermore, all of the ziérs 
in this literature seem to be of a sim vpe—repetition of the 
names of God out Joud—which in the mystic tradition would 
correspond only to the first and most elementary zikr, the 
zikr-i jali. The following extract from a charkha-nime illustrs 
these points: 


As you take the colton, you should do sikr-d jaté 
As you sepauaite the cation, you should do siked galbi, 
Aad as you spo tla séhred tata, 

Zikr should be uttered from the stomach through the chest, 
And threaded through the throat. 

The threads of brenth should be counted one by one, oh sister. 
Up to twenty-four thousand. 

Do this day and night, 
And offer this to your pir us u, yift.20 


This passage best epitomizes the union of the high and low Sufi 
traditions, of Islum’s religious philosophy and its popular religion. 
Tn it are found the main components of the Sufis’ esoteric practice, 
merged with and adapted to a poptilar literary form which would 
be repeated in many households cach time cotton thread was 
spun, The result: was quite comparable with the non-Muslim 
bhakti poetry of the contemporary Decean—the Kannada 
vachanas of the Lingayats or the Marathi abhangs of the poct- 
saints of Pandharpur—in its use of a vernacular medium, its 
special appeal to women, and its devotional character, 

The role that this Sufi folk literature has ployed in the spread 
of Islam in the Deeean, though impossible to measure with 
precision, seems to have been related to the phenomenon of pir 
worship and the devotionalism at pirs’ tombs which historic 
succeeded the worship of pirs themselves. One i impor tant reason 
that Sufis wrote the literature, apart from ir peneral desire 
to expand their teachings among a coustituency of commoners, 
was the object of securing for themselves the role of mediator 
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between God and the people who used the literature. Typical is 
the closing line of the above-quoted charkha-nama: “You are a 
maid-servant in your dervish’s house. Say Allah and the Prophet’s 
name on every breath,” All available evidence indicates that 
in the seventeenth century a sizable nonclite constituency clustered 
around famous pirs, believing in their miraculous powers (karumeat) 
and their ability to intercede with God, taking blessings from 
them, lighting candies at the dargahs, or tombs, of departed pirs, 
and participating in festivals at the dargaks. This was the outer 
circle of a pir’s following, as distinguished from his inner circle 
of murids, or initiates, and it was to Lhis outer circle that the folk 
literature seems especially to have appealed, serving as the litany 
of what may legitimately be called Indian folk Ishim. 

The dominant role played by women in this Indian folk Islam 
cannot be underestimated. One seventeenth-century account of a 
Sufi’s conversations (malfuzat) noted that women were allowed to 
enter even the inner circle of a Sufi’s followers.2! This would mean 
that at one time women, along wilh men, were instructed in the 
religious exercises of living Sulis. Later, as the Sufis became re- 
placed by their tombs as objects of popular veneration, women 
came to comprise the great majority of devotees at any given 
dargah in the Decean, Their motivation for participating in the 
dargah’s various functions seems to have been primarily votive 
in nature. That is, flowers, coins, or prayers would be offered up 
to the spirit of the pir buried at a particular dargak in the belief 
that the latter would redress some specific grievance or provide 
some specific fortune that had become associated with that 
dargah.®? But whatever the special vows that became associated 
with individual dargahs, they were all generally associated with 
fertility. Indecd, the belicf that visits to dargahs would in some 
neasure enhance a woman’s fertility is an obvious reason for their 
continuing popularity among rural women of the Decean today. 


9° Ibid. 
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Women originally attracted to the Sufis of the seventeenth 
century were probably of the same social origins as those presently 
participating in the social life of the dargaks. One could speculate 
that nonelite women living on the fringes of Mindu society would 
have gravitated toward Sutis and their tombs as places of religious 
refuge from any number of worldly cone These women would 
certainly have included widows of most castes, for organized 
Hindu society has little room for such individuals, Then, too, one 
could expect that barren women of variou stes would have 
been attracted to the dargtks because of the latter's association 
with fertility. What all such women probably shared in common 
was an celectic religious attitude on account of whieh they would 
have perceived no great, heological or social wall xisting between 
Islam and Hinduism. For then the villa we dargah formed only one 
more facet of an already diffuse and syneretic religious life. 

The pervasive influence of women in the life of the dargaha 
provides wn important clue in tracing tlie role of Sufi folk literature 
in the naion of Istum in the Decean. Judging from the content 
of the folk diterature described above, it scems likely that the 
women who had come into contact with the folk traditions of the 
dargahs Wwansmitted this tradition to the children living in their 
households by constantly repeating the poetry. Children would 
he rocked to sleep at night or day by hillabies (hori-nama) that had 
originated in the dargahs; they would hear chakki-namas orchurkha- 
vamas recited daily in their own households each time grain was 
ground or thread was spun. Hence, just as one’s lirst fanguage in 
frequently termed one’s “mother tongue,” so also the mother— 
or indeed any houschotd woman in the proximity of ehildren—has 
doubtless been instrimental in the ¢ mission of religious 
practices and attitudes at rural levels, ‘Through this rather 
insidious medium, though perhaps not intended as such by its 
authors, Suli folk literature, invaded rural households aud gradu- 
ally gained an established place amidst t Lic religious life 
of the rural Decean., 

The above argument. is that both the vehicle of folk literature 
originally penned by Sufis of the Deccan and the institution of the 
dargak have assimilated into the world of folk Islam various 
nonelite and predominantly female elements of the Deccan rural 
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population from the seventeenth century 4o the present. However, 
this process should not be construed as “conversion” to Islam, 


nor should the Sufis themselves be considered as Muslim “mission- 
aries,” though both terms have frequently been used in the general 
context of Sufis and the expansion of Islam. The main problem 
is that both terms carry connotations of a ninetecnth- and 
twenticth-century Christian movement in India, a context in 
which “missionary” denoted a self-conscious propagator of the 
Christian faith and “conversion” a self-conscious turning around in 
religious conviction. But the evidence concerning Bijapur’s Sulis 
would not permit calling any of them missionaries in this sense. 
They made no conscious effort to gain non-Muslim followers, 
though itis true that many lower-caste non-Muslims were attracted 
to the Sufis’ supposed supernatural power and entered, by gradual 
degrees, their outer and inner cireles. The folk literature exe mined 
in this essay aimed primarily vb commilting its readers toa pir; the 
(difusion of Islamic precepts secms in the final analysis to have been 
a by-producl of this effort. 

imilarly, “conversion” in the sense of a self-conscious, sudden, 
and total change of belief is an inadequate term to describe the 
proeess by which non-Muslims of the Deccan became attracted 
to certain Sufis, or later, to the dargahs. There are today several 
Muslim groups in Bijapur District whose ancestors are claimed to 
have been converted to Islan by one or another medieval Sufi. 
But ethnographic evidence indicates that these same groups, far 
from having suddenly “converted” to [slam at any single point in 
time, have been and still arc undergoing a gradual process of 
Islamic acculturation—reflected in dress, food, speech, etce.— 
which is not only gradual but uneven from one group to another." 
While it is true that some Sufis scem to have initiated such a 
process by attracting non-Muslims to their fold, what they left 
behind them, namely, their folk literature and their tombs, 
have deepened and continued an on-going process of Islamic 
aceulturation among nonelite groups in Deccan socieby. 
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4 An othnographic survoy of Bijapur District conducted for the 1884 (Bombay 
(inzeticer iMustrates this point. The survey slowed twenty-one Musli ‘castes’ 
of Hindu origin, all in various stages of Islamic acculturation as measured by 
voriables such us purity of Urdu apecch, practice of circurncision, divt, ath pent 
to Pinta deities and festivals, otc. (see Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency: Bijapur 
Viatrict 23 {Bumbay, 1884]: 282-305). 
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